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WORLD  SUGAR  OUTPUT  IN  1977/78 
5  PERCENT  ABOVE  CONSUMPTION 

SUMMARY 

The  second  estimate  of  world  sugar  production  in 
1977/78  is  for  an  outturn  of  90.3  million  metric  tons, 
about  4.6  million  tons  above  anticipated  consump- 
tion. The  current  estimate  of  1977/78  production  is  1 
percent  below  the  first  estimate  and  is  4  percent 
above  1976/77  production  of  86.6  million  tons. 
Based  on  past  experience,  it  is  likely  that  the  current 
estimate  of  1977/78  output  will  not  vary  more  than  2 
percent  from  the  final  outturn. 

Major  reductions  since  the  November  1977  esti- 
mate are  indicated  for  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  Upward  revisions  were  made  for  France,  West 
Germany,  and  India.  The  1976/77  harvest  in  Cuba 
has  been  revised  from  5.8  million  tons  to  6.1  million 
tons,  mainly  because  new  information  indicates 
weather  was  not  as  bad  as  previously  thought. 

Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1977/78  grinding 
season  in  46  major  countries  were  about  2.0  million 
tons  above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  will  be  up 
again  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  grinding  season. 

For  1978/79,  U.S.  beet  plantings  are  expected  to 
increase,  possibly  by  around  5  percent;  returns  look 
more  promising  and  more  irrigation  water  will  be 
available.  The  total  area  planted  to  beets  in  Europe 
(including  the  Soviet  Union)  also  is  expected  to  rise 
by  around  1  percent  above  the  7.83  million  hectares 
planted  in  1977/78. 

North  America 

Cuba.  Output  is  still  estimated  at  around  6.0 
million  tons  for  1977/78.  Heavy  rains  have  appar- 
ently held  back  the  harvest  of  cane  for  grinding, 
preventing  Cuba  from  reaching  planned  production  of 


some  7.3  million  tons.  Cane  harvesting  mechaniza- 
tion, reportedly,  has  been  increased  to  45  percent  of 
the  harvest. 

New  information  indicates  that  weather  conditions 
during  1976/77  did  not  adversely  affect  the  sugar 
outturn  as  much  as  had  been  previously  thought.  As  a 
result  the  estimate  has  been  raised  by-300,000  tons. 

Cuba's  commitment  to  supply  "75,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  Spain  in  1978  has  been  deferred  until  next 
year.  Exports  to  Eastern  Europe  will  probably  be-^A 
around  600,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1978.  About 
400,000  tons  of  sugar  is  also  expected  to  be  shipped 
to  the  PRC,  compared  with  the  150,000  tons 
imported  in  1977,  according  to  unconfirmed  reports. 
Some  2.7  million  tons  are  regularly  supplied  to  the 
Soviet  Union  each  year. 

Dominican  Republic.  Production  during  1977/78 
is  now  placed  at  1.36  million  tons,  8.6  percent  above 
output  in  the  previous  year.  Instrumental  in  the 
increase  is  a  4  percent  expansion  in  harvested  area, 
and  higher  cane  yields  and  extraction  rates.  Export 
availability  during  1978  is  forecast  at  1.18  million 
tons.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  Dominican  Republic's 
sugar  exports  have  gone  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Guatemala.  Output  during  1977/78  will  not  be  as 
high  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  1976/77  produc- 
tion has  also  been  revised  downward.  Sugar  consump- 
tion has  risen  steadily,  both  for  table  use  and  for 
manufacturing.  The  daily  grinding  capacity  has  been 
increased  from  17,400  tons  in  1969/70  to  an  esti- 
mated 41,000  tons  by  the  end  of  1977.  Planned  mill 
expansion  and  the  opening  of  three  new  mills  are 
expected  to  boost  daily  capacity  to  over  70,000  tons 
in  1979/80. 

Mexico.  A  new  pricing  system  based  on  sucrose 
content  encouraged  new  sugarcane  plantings  begin- 
ning in  1976  and  average  sugar  content  is  expected  to 


rise  from  8.6  percent  during  the  past  5  years  to  about 
10  percent  in  1977/78.  More  sugarcane  will  also  be 
harvested. 

Sugar  production  through  the  second  week  of 
January  was  running  19  percent  ahead  of  the  same 
period  of  last  year's  campaign.  In  addition,  weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable.  Despite  these  promis- 
ing factors,  it  remains  problematical  whether  Mexico 
will  export  significant  quantities  of  sugar  in  1978. 
Domestic  sugar  consumption  continues  to  rise  fairly 
rapidly  and  is  expected  to  about  equal  production. 

The  Government  acquired  ownership  of  six  more 
privately  owned  sugar  mills  during  1977,  reportedly, 
because  of  their  heavy  debts.  The  combined  crushing 
capacity  of  the  six  mills  is  about  20,000  tons  per  day 
and  the  acquisition  increased  the  Government's  share 
of  the  sugar  milling  sector  from  47  percent  to  65 
percent. 

United  States.  Estimates  of  production  of  beet 
sugar  and  continental  cane  sugar  in  1977/78  have 
been  revised  upward.  However,  this  was  partially 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  Hawaii's  estimated  sugar 
outturn,  primarily  because  of  dry  conditions.  Early- 
season  beet  planting  intentions,  reported  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978,  indicated  a  5  percent  increase  from  that 
of  1977.  This  reflects  more  favorable  moisture  condi- 
tions and  a  better  price  outlook.  However,  contracts 
have  not  yet  been  signed  in  many  areas.  Another 
report  on  planting  intentions  will  be  released  in 
mid-April. 

Large  quantities  of  sugar  moved  into  the  United 
States  in  the  latter  part  of  1977  in  anticipation  of 
higher  import  duties  and  fees.  U.S.  imports  of  sugar 
during  1977,  according  to  preliminary  Bureau  of 
Census  data,  amounted  to  about  5.3  million  tons 
compared  with  4.2  million  tons  in  1976. 

South  America 

Argentina.  After  rebounding  from  the  1975  frost 
in  1976/77,  sugar  production  is  expected  to  be  up 
only  about  3  percent  in  1977/78  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Sucrose  levels  are  unchanged  in  1977/78 
from  those  of  a  year  earlier.  The  exportable  surplus 
during  the  1977/78  marketing  year  is  some  630,000 
tons.  At  the  present  time,  domestic  sugar  prices  are 
well  above  export  prices. 

Brazil.  At  a  minimum,  output  is  still  expected  to 
reach  the  authorized  production  level  of  135  million 
60  kilogram  bags  (tel  quel)  or  8.6  million  tons,  raw 
value,  in  1977/78.  This  will  allow  Brazil  to  cover  the 
growing  domestic  market  for  sugar  and  alcohol,  and 
also  provide  substantial  supplies  for  export.  During 
1  977,  sugar  exports  were  valued  at  an  estimated  $452 
million,  compared  with  S278  million  in  1976.  These 
1977  exports  consisted  of  some  1.4  million  tons  of 
demerara  (raw)  sugar,  700,000  tons  of  refined,  and 


300,000  tons  of  special  quality  sugar  (crystal,  semi-re- 
fined). 

Per  capita  sugar  consumption  has  been  rising  in 
Brazil  as  follows  (in  kilograms):  1970-37.9; 
1972-38.4;  1974-41.2;  1976-42.8;  1977-45.0. 

Sugar  mill  capacity  is  being  expanded.  In  1978, 
annual  production  capacity  will  be  increased  an 
estimated  1  million  tons  and  in  each  of  the  2 
following  years  by  1.25  million  tons.  Nine  new  mills 
are  scheduled  for  completion  during  1978-1980. 

A  new  bulk-handling  facility  was  expected  to 
begin  operating  at  the  port  of  Maceio  in  northeast 
Brazil  during  the  first  quarter  of  1978.  The  storage 
capacity  of  the  new  facility  is  200,000  tons  of  sugar; 
the  loading  rate  is  a  maximum  of  1,000  tons  of  sugar 
in  bulk  or  500  tons  in  bags  per  hour. 

Colombia.  Output  of  centrifugal  sugar  in  1977/78 
is  expected  to  decline  for  the  third  year  in  a  row.  At 
the  same  time,  consumption  is  gradually  rising  as  are 
import  requirements.  In  1977/78.  imports  rose  to  a 
level  of  82,000  tons,  with  about  24,000  tons  each 
coming  from  Cuba,  the  European  Community  (EC), 
and  Argentina.  Relatively  small  quantities  were  pur- 
chased from  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

Non centrifugal  (panela)  sugar  production  is  almost 
as  large  as  centrifugal  sugar  production  in  Colombia. 
The  total  area  planted  is  an  estimated  178,000 
hectares.  The  National  Sugar  Fund  is  promoting 
better  production  methods  for  panela. 

Europe 

France.  The  production  estimate  has  been  revised 
upward,  because  of  a  gain  in  sugar  content  in  the  last 
weeks  prior  to  the  harvest.  Although  the  area  planted 
to  sugarbeets  in  1977  was  down  28,000  hectares  from 
that  of  a  year  earlier,  beet  yields  were  very  good, 
averaging  44.7  metric  tons  per  hectare.  Weather 
conditions  were  more  favorable  for  growing  sugar- 
beets  than  for  several  years.  Since  consumption  is  not 
expected  to  recover  significantly  in  1977/78,  around 
2.15  million  tons  of  sugar  are  available  for  export. 
Most  of  this  will  have  to  be  exported  to  countries 
outside  the  EC. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  sugar  beet  area 
decreased  in  1977  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
because  of  unfavorable  prices  and  rising  costs.  How- 
ever, beet  production  exceeded  20  million  tons,  a 
record  level,  and  sugar  output  has  been  revised 
upward  to  3  million  tons,  also  a  record.  Good 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions  contributed  to  the 
good  beet  and  sugar  outturn. 

Italy.  Sugar  content  was  higher  than  expected  and 
the  1977/78  sugar  estimate  has  been  adjusted  upward 
accordingly.  However,  the  outturn  is  still  about  25 
percent  below  the  year-earlier  level  and  import 
requirements  will   total  an  estimated  400.000  tons. 


Beet  plantings  are  expected  to  be  up  in  1978, 
following  the  poor  planting  conditions  of  a  year  ago. 

United  Kingdom.  The  1977/78  sugar  outturn  is 
now  estimated  at  1.03  million  tons.  Beet  area  and 
yields  were  down  slightly  in  1977,  resulting  in  a  lower 
beet  outturn.  However,  sugar  content  increased  from 
1  1.0  percent  in  1976/77  to  17.2  percent  in  1977/78, 
despite  a  relatively  wet  summer.  Consumption  is 
expected  to  be  about  2.7  million  tons  in  1977/78  and 
re-exports  are  estimated  at  400,000  tons,  necessitat- 
ing imports  of  approximately  2.0  million  tons. 

Spain.  Until  1976/77  price  incentives  encouraged 
expanded  output.  In  order  to  prevent  a  large  buildup 
in  stocks,  production  is  being  cutback  in  1977/78.  In 
addition,  efforts  are  being  made  to  minimize  imports 
of  sugar  and  the  75,000  tons  scheduled  to  be 
imported  from  Cuba  in  1978  under  a  1974  agreement 
has  been  deferred  until  next  year. 

Poland.  New  information  indicates  that  output  has 
not  been  as  high  as  previously  thought  during  the  past 
3  years.  About  95  percent  of  the  beets  produced  were 
processed  during  the  period.  After  processing  losses, 
sugar  content  has  averaged  10.3  percent.  Beet  produc- 
tion was  also  less  than  had  been  previously  estimated 
during  1975  and  1976. 

According  to  Government  plans,  area  to  be 
planted  during  1978  is  600,000  hectares  compared 
with  actual  planted  area  of  532,000  hectares  during 
1977.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  processing 
campaign  will  last  for  1 10  days  in  1978/79,  the  same 
as  in  the  current  year. 

Soviet  Union.  The  estimate  for  1977/78  sugar 
production  has  been  reduced  by  300,000  tons  mainly 
because  of  lower  sugar  content  than  expected.  The 
beet  crop  of  93.3  million  tons  was  also  smaller  than 
anticipated,  reflecting  lower  yields.  It  is  expected  that 
approximately  85  million  tons  of  beets  with  an 
average  sucrose  content  of  10.6  percent  will  be 
processed.  The  Ukraine  was  again  the  leading  produc- 
tion area,  accounting  for  59.5  percent  of  the  total 
beets  produced.  The  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Social- 
ist Republic  (RSFSR)  was  second  with  30.5  percent. 

Through  January  1978,  grindings  from  the  1977 
harvest  totaled  8.7  million  tons,  raw  value  basis,  20 
percent  more  than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
Additional  grindings  after  January  are  expected  to  be 
about  300,000  tons.  Monthly  grindings  through 
January  from  the  1977  harvest  were  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  tons,  raw  value  basis):  August— 8; 
September- 1  ,656;  October-2,585;  Novem- 
ber-2,097;December-l,700,  and  January-678. 

Raw  cane  sugar  imports  during  1977  totaled  about 
4.1  million  tons.  Of  this,  about  3.5  million  came  from 
Cuba  and  the  rest  from  the  Philippines.  Official  data 
on  refined  sugar  imports  in  1977  are  not  yet 
available,  but  known  imports  approached  200,000 
tons,  mainly  from  France.  Exports  of  refined  sugar 


were  probably  around  recent  levels  of 
50,000-100,000  tons.  Total  import  requirements  for 
1978  are  about  the  same  as  the  2.7  million-ton 
commitment  from  Cuba. 

The  1978  beet  production  goal  has  been  set  at 
96.2  million  tons.  Fulfillment  of  this  goal  will  require 
continuation  of  the  above-normal  moisture  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  in  the  sugar  beet  areas 
during  the  past  2  years.  Sugar  beet  planted  area  is  not 
expected  to  be  substantially  different  from  last  year's 
3.78  million  hectares. 

Africa 

Mauritius.  The  sugar  production  estimate  has  been 
revised  downward  by  10,000  tons.  About  6,000 
hectares  of  cane  were  infested  by  scale  insects.  Some 
6.0  million  tons  of  cane  were  crushed  during  the 
1977/78  campaign.  The  cane  yield  was  an  estimated 
75  tons  per  hectare  from  a  harvested  area  of  80,000 
hectares.  During  1977,  exports  of  all  types  of  sugar 
totaled  636,000  tons,  mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1977/78  season  were 
27,000  tons  above  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  1977/78  outturn  is 
now  estimated  at  2.14  million  tons,  about  100,000 
tons  above  the  year-earlier  level.  Local  consumption 
is  expected  to  decrease  to  about  1.1  million  tons, 
leaving  an  exportable  surplus  of  some  1.04  million 
tons. 

Asia  and  Oceania 

People's  Republic  of  China.  Parts  of  both  south 
China  and  northern  China  underwent  drought  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1977.  This  is  now  believed 
to  have  affected  the  1977/78  sugar  outturn  and  the 
estimate  has  been  revised  downward  accordingly  by 
200,000  tons.  China's  imports  more  than  doubled  in 
1977  from  those  of  a  year  earlier  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  estimates  of  purchases  (in  thousands  of 
tons): 


Supplier 


1976 


1977 


Thailand 

60 

600 

Philippines 

61 

450 

Australia 

217 

260 

Other 

300 

150 

Total 


638 


,560 


China's  sugar  stocks  at  the  end  of  1977  were 
probably  relatively  large,  and  imports  of  sugar  are 
likely  to  be  considerably  smaller  in  1978  than  in 
1977. 


India.  The  production  estimate  has  been  raised  by 
400,000  tons  from  the  November  estimate.  Although 
a  late  start  was  made  in  the  crushing  season  due  to 
price  uncertainties,  a  good  recovery  is  expected  and  a 
record  output  of  5.2  million  tons  of  milled  sugar  is 
expected.  Khandsari  (native-type,  semi-white  centrif- 
ugal sugar)  production  is  expected  to  again  total 
about  1.2  million  tons,  the  same  as  in  the  past  few 
years.  Gur  (noncentrifugal  sugar)  output  may  be  up, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  Government's  decision  to 
purchase  gur  for  the  first  time  and  to  permit  initial 
Gur  exports  of  5,000  tons,  with  more  to  follow  if 
warranted  by  market  conditions. 

Cane  production  in  1977/78  is  expected  to  reach 
160  million  tons,  5  million  tons  above  the  Govern- 
ment's target.  The  crop  has  been  generally  disease 
free  and  good  weather  conditions  have  prevailed.  The 
damage  caused  to  standing  crops  by  cyclones  in 
southeastern  India  apparently  was  not  severe. 

Exports  of  sugar  decreased  from  843,000  tons  in 
1976  to  255,000  tons  in  1977  because  of  low  world 
prices.  However,  more  interest  is  being  shown  in 
exporting  in  1978  because  of  current  low  domestic 
prices  and  mounting  sugar  stocks. 

Japan.  Sugar  consumption  in  1977/78  is  not 
expected  to  increase  from  the  2.85  million  tons  of 
1976/77  because  of  economic  conditions  and  con- 
sumers' apparent  desire  to  reduce  sugar  intake. 
Output  in  1977/78  is  estimated  at  574,000  tons  and 
import  requirements  will  be  in  the  2.3  million-ton 
range.  Most  of  this  will  be  imported  under  long-term 
contracts  with  six  exporting  countries:  Australia, 
Cuba,  South  Africa,  Thailand,  Brazil,  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

Philippines.  The  production  estimate  remains  un- 
changed. Exports  are  estimated  at  1.75  million  tons 
during  1977/78.  On  a  calendar  year  basis,  2.5  million 
tons  were  exported  in  1977.  The  Philippines  had 
contracted  to  deliver  1.55  million  tons  during  1978, 
but  this  level  has  been  reduced  in  line  with  the  export 
quota  assigned  to  the  Philippines  under  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement.  An  effort  reportedly  will  be 
made  to  expand  exports  of  refined  sugar. 

Thailand.  Output  is  now  placed  at  1.87  million 
tons  in  1977/78.  Cane  production  reached  a  record 
level  of  22  million  tons,  but  sugar  content  was  lower 
than  expected.  About  500,000  tons  of  the  sugar 
produced  was  for  domestic  consumption  and  the 
remainder— 1 .37  million  tons— is  available  for  export. 
Sugar  production  is  expected  to  expand  in  1978/79. 

Australia.  The  1977/78  sugar  outturn  is  a  record, 
since  the  1976/77  estimate  has  been  lowered  slightly. 
Harvesting  conditions  were  favorable  and  a  total  of 
23.5  million  tons  of  cane  were  crushed.  The  produc- 
tion outlook  for  1978/79  is  somewhat  uncertain 
because  of  dry  conditions.  The  area  under  sugarcane 
is  expected  to  remain  unchanged,  but  good  rainfall 


will     be     needed,     particularly     in     the     northern 
Queensland  areas,  to  equal  the  current  crop. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  AGREEMENT, 
1977 

Negotiations 

On  October  7,  1977,  the  United  Nations  Sugar 
Conference,  1977,  ended  with  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion charging  a  Legal  Drafting  Committee  with  the 
task  of  preparing  a  final  text  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement.  1977  (ISA).  During  the  previous  2 
weeks,  portions  of  the  Agreement  in  draft  form  had 
been  approved,  ad  referendum,  by  the  Conference. 
Another  resolution  adopted  at  the  Conference's 
closing  session  requested  that  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  forward  copies  of  the  final  text 
to  all  UN  member  governments  and  to  arrange  for  the 
Agreement  to  be  opened  for  signature  at  the  United 
Nations  Headquarters. 

Adoption  of  these  two  resolutions  capped  nearly 
1 2  weeks,  spread  over  7  months,  of  meetings.  The 
Sugar  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD), 
initially  was  convened  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  a 
6-week  period  beginning  April  18,  1977.  All  UN 
members  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  conference; 
more  than  80  nations  (including  the  United  States) 
participated.  An  additional  eight  nations  had  observer 
status:  the  European  Community,  five  intergovern- 
mental organizations  and  four  specialized  agencies 
also  were  in  attendance.  This  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence ended  without  reaching  agreement  on  any  major 
issue. 

A  consultative  meeting  took  place  in  London,  July 
20-29.  This  meeting,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
about  1 5  other  nations  were  specifically  invited, 
focused  on  technical  problems  involved  in  stockhold- 
ing and  financing.  There  was  some  resolution  of  these 
problems  as  well  as  a  narrowing  of  differences 
between  importer  and  exporter  positions  on  a  num- 
ber of  key  issues. 

Progress  at  the  July  consultations  led  to  reconven- 
ing the  negotiating  conference  in  Geneva  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  Attendance  and  participation  in  this  second 
session  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  spring.  The 
conference  was  scheduled  to  end  on  September  30, 
but  was  extended  for  1  week. 

Provisions 

The  Agreement  contains  85  articles  in  nineteen 
chapters.  In  addition  to  articles  setting  forth  objec- 
tives   and    providing    definitions,    provisions    of   the 


Agreement  may  be  divided  into  two  general  catego- 
ries—administration and  economic. 

Articles  3-6  provide  for  the  International  Sugar 
Organization  (ISO),  composed  of  all  signators  of  the 
ISA,  to  continue  in  existence  and  to  administer  and 
supervise  the  1977  Agreement.  The  Organization  is 
headquartered  in  London.  The  staff  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, headed  by  the  Executive  Director,  is  provided 
for  in  article  22. 

Provisions  for  the  International  Sugar  Council, 
"the  highest  authority  of  the  Organization''  are 
contained  in  Articles  7-16.  Each  member  of  the 
Organization  is  a  member  of  the  Council,  which 
generally  holds  two  regular  meetings  a  year.  The 
Council,  headed  by  a  Chairman  elected  from  the 
membership,  adopts  the  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  ISA.  Votes  in 
the  Council  are  divided  evenly  between  importers  and 
exporters;  each  group  has  1 ,000  votes.  The  number  of 
votes  allotted  to  each  member  is  based,  in  general,  on 
its  share  of  world  sugar  trade.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  all  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  by 
simple  majority  vote  by  both  groups. 

The  authority  to  make  day-to-day  decisions  rela- 
tive to  the  ISA  is  delegated  by  the  Council  to  the 
Executive  Committee  (Articles  17-21).  The  Commit- 
tee is  composed  of  10  importing  members  and  10 
exporting  members  elected  in  the  Council.  Generally, 
meetings  are  scheduled  on  an  as-needed  basis.  Deci- 
sions are  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Council; 
however,  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
casts  his  own  votes  and,  if  applicable,  those  votes 
delegated  to  him  by  non-Committee  members. 

Provisions  for  meeting  the  financial  obligations  of 
administering  the  Agreement  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Stock  Financing  Fund)  are  set  forth  in  Articles 
23-26.  Members  are  assessed  annually  on  the  basis  of 
their  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  votes. 

Articles  70  and  71  provide  a  mechanism  for 
handling  disputes  and/or  nonfulfillment  of  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agreement.  The  Council  is  the  body 
responsible  for  the  solution  of  these  issues. 

The  provisions  relating  to  bringing  the  Agreement 
into  force,  joining,  leaving,  or  amending  it,  and  its 
duration  are  contained  in  Articles  72  to  85.  Member- 
ship in  the  ISA  is  accomplished  by  signing  the 
Agreement,  and  depositing  with  the  UN  Secretary 
General  an  "instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance,  or 
approval"  that  indicates  the  signatory  government 
will  adhere  to  the  Agreement  provisions.  If  at  the 
time  of  signing,  a  government  is  not  able  to  deposit 
its  instrument,  it  may  notify  the  Secretary  General 
that  it  will  apply  the  Agreement  provisionally  until  in 
a  position  to  do  so.  Provisional  membership,  gener- 
ally, carries  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  full 


membership.  Article  75  provided  for  the  Agreement 
to  enter  into  force,  either  definitively  or  provision- 
ally, on  January  1,  1978,  or  at  any  date  up  to  6 
months  thereafter,  when  governments  holding  55 
percent  of  the  exporter  votes  and  65  percent  of  the 
importer  votes  have  deposited  their  instruments 
and/or  notified  of  their  provisional  application.  After 
its  entry  into  force,  governments  may  accede  to  it 
"upon  conditions  established  by  the  Council."  Upon 
joining  the  Agreement,  a  government  may  make 
reservations;  to  be  accepted  these  have  to  meet 
certain  criteria.  At  any  time  during  the  life  of  the 
Agreement,  a  member  may  withdraw  by  giving 
written  notice  of  such  action.  The  Agreement  is  to 
cover  a  5-year  period  after  its  entry  into  force,  unless 
terminated  earlier  by  Council  vote.1  During  the  fifth 
year  the  Council  may  extend  the  Agreement  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  2  years. 

ISA's  economic  provisions  are  contained  in  articles 
27-68.  The  Agreement  encompasses  the  regulation  of 
sugar  supplies  in  the  free  market2  and  "it  takes 
account  of  the  special  arrangements.  .  .and  allows  for 
certain  donations  of  sugar  to  be  made  without  charge 
to  quotas  in  effect  or  export  entitlements."  (Articles 
27  and  28). 

The  general  provisions  pertaining  to  special  ar- 
rangements are  set  forth  in  Article  29.  ISA  also 
recognizes  such  special  arrangements  as  exports  to  the 
EC  and  Cuban  exports  to  Socialist  countries.3  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  for  certain  exports  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  (Arti- 
cles 30-33). 

A  key  element  of  the  ISA  is  the  regulation  of 
exports,  Articles  34-45.  During  the  Agreement  negoti- 
ations, a  schedule  of  export  quotas  (known  as  basic 
export  tonnages  or  BETs)  for  the  major  shippers  was 
devised.  (See  Table  A,  column  1).  This  schedule  will 
be  applicable  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  Agreement. 
Individual  country  quotas  are  to  be  renegotiated 
starting  in  the  third  year;  if  renegotiation  does  not 
succeed  in  establishing  an  acceptable  new  BET 
schedule,  a  formula  is  to  be  utilized  to  determine  the 
new  schedule.  The  formula  gives  considerable  (and 
increasing)  weight  to  export  performance. 


The  ISA  time-frame  is  a  "quota"  year,  which  is  the  same 
as  a  calendar  year. 

The  total  amount  of  sugar  moving  in  the  world  market, 
except  that  traded  under  special  (preferential)  arrangements. 

No  charge  against  Cuba's  quota  on  shipments  to 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Shipments  to  Albania,  PRC,  North  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  and 
Yugoslavia  up  to  a  total  of  650,000  tons  in  each  of  the  first  2 
years  would  be  ex-quota. 


TABLE  A  -  International  Sugar  Agreement:  Basic  Export  Tonnages  Under 

Article  34  and  as  Modified  by  Articles  44  and  41 

(In  thousand  MT,  raw  value) 


QUOTAS 

Country 

BET 

At85%ofBETs 

At  lowest  limit 

(Column  1) 

(Column  2) 

(Column  3) 

Argentina 

450 

383 

367 

Australia 

2,350 

1,998 

21,998 

Austria 

80 

(3) 

(3) 

Bolivia 

90 

(3) 

(3) 

Brazil 

2,350 

1,998 

1,915 

Colombia 

75 

(3) 

(3) 

Costa  Rica 

105 

89 

86 

Cuba 

2,500 

2,125 

2,038 

Czechoslovakia 

175 

(3) 

(3) 

Dominican  Rep. 

1,100 

935 

2935 

Ecuador 

80 

470 

470 

El  Salvador 

145 

123 

118 

Fiji 

125 

106 

102 

Guatemala 

300 

255 

245 

Guyana 

145 

123 

118 

India 

825 

701 

672 

Jamaica 

130 

111 

106 

Mauritius 

175 

149 

143 

Mexico 

75 

470 

470 

Mozambique 

100 

85 

82 

Nicaragua 

125 

106 

102 

Panama 

90 

77 

73 

Peru 

350 

297 

285 

Philippines 

1,400 

1,190 

1,141 

Poland 

300 

(3) 

(3) 

South  Africa 

875 

744 

713 

Swaziland 

105 

89 

86 

Tli  ail  and 

1,200 

1,020 

21.020 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

85 

73 

470 

Actual  quotas  at  this  level  may  vary  from  those  listed  on  the  basis  of  membership. 
Article  41  provides  that  the  quotas  for  these  countries  need  not  be  reduced  below  85  percent 
of  their  BETs. 

3 

Not  applicable  because  country  is  not  a  member. 

Article  41  provides  that  no  quota  for  a  BET  holder  may  be  less  than  70,000  tons. 


The  following  exporting  countries,  which  were  not 

assigned   a   quota,  were   provided  an  export  entitle- 
ment under  Article  35: 

Bangladesh        Paraguay 

Barbados  Romania 

Belize  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla 

Congo  Sudan 

Ethiopia  Turkey 

Haiti  Uganda 

Honduras  United  Republic  of  Cameroon 

Hungary  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 

Indonesia  Uruguay 

Madagascar       Venezuela 

Malawi  Zambia 


These  exporters  may  ship  up  to  70,000  tons  of  sugar 
each  year  and  this  amount  is  not  subject  to  adjust- 
ment in  line  with  market  conditions. 

Some  special  considerations  are  given  to  sugar 
exported  within  several  "trade  areas"  (Article  36), 
and  exports  by  certain  developing  nations  (Articles 
37  and  38).  Also,  a  "hardship  reserve"  is  established 
to  assist  "developing  exporting  members  which  are 
experiencing  hardships  as  a  result  of  special  dif- 
ficulties and  which  are  in  temporary  need  of  addi- 
tional export  entitlements"  (Article  39).  Allocations 
from  the  reserve  will  total  up  to  200,000  tons  in  the 
first  year,  and  300,000  tons  in  subsequent  years;  only 
exporters  with  BETs  or  entitlements  of  less  than 
300,000  tons  are  eligible  for  allocations. 


Each  year  an  estimate  is  made  of  free  market  sugar 
imports  in  the  subsequent  year.  This  is  then  dis- 
tributed to  individual  BET  holders  pro  rata  to  their 
share  of  the  total  of  basic  export  tonnages  (Article 
40).  An  exporting  member  that  cannot  fulfill  its 
quota  is  to  notify  the  Council,  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  this  "shortfall"  will  be  redistributed  to 
other  exporting  members  (Articles  42  and  43). 

Article  44  provides  that  "the  Council  shall  keep 
the  market  situation  under  review  and  shall 
act.  .  .with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  free  market 
price  within  a  range  of  1 1  to  21  cents  per  pound." 
This  is  accomplished  by  quota  adjustments  when 
prices  are  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  range,  and  stock 
releases  as  prices  rise  to  the  upper  portion.  The 
magnitude  and  timing  of  the  quota  adjustments  and 
stock  releases  are  automatic  unless  the  Council 
decides  otherwise.  (This  "price  stabilization  mecha- 
nism" is  shown  in  diagram  1).  Quota  cuts  are  held  to 
a  total  of  15  percent  in  most  circumstances,  but,  if 
prices  remain  below  11  cents,  can  reach  17.5  to  18.5 
percent  (Article  41).  Exporters  that  ship  in  excess  of 
their  authorized  quota  are  subject  to  various  sanc- 
tions (Article  45). 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  46,  members  with 
BETs  are  to  hold  2.5  million  tons  of  sugar  in  "special 
stocks."  These  stocks  are  defined  as  "uncommitted 
sugar.  .  .additional  to  any  sugar  held.  .  .for  domestic 
needs  or  for  the  purposes  of  special  arrangements." 
Generally,  the  amount  of  special  stocks  to  be  held  by 
each  exporter  shall  be  proportionate  to  its  BET. 
Additional  quantities  of  sugar  may  be  held  as  special 
stocks  under  specified  circumstances.  Special  stocks 
are  to  be  set  aside  when  quotas  are  in  effect  and 
initially  are  to  be  accumulated  at  a  rate  of  no  less 
than  40  percent  in  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  the 
Agreement  and  the  remainder  in  the  third  year. 
Sanctions  are  provided  for  nonfulfillment  of  stocking 
obligations.  Special  stocks  are  to  be  verified  by  onsite 
inspection  (Article  47).  An  upper  limit  on  all  stocks  is 
established  in  Article  48. 

Articles  49-55  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  "Stock  Financing  Fund."  The  Fund 
is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  exporting  mem- 
bers holding  special  stocks.  Based  on  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  special  stocks  and  subject  to  the 
availability  of  resources,  "the  Fund  shall  lend,  free  of 
interest,.  .  .an  amount  equal  to  1.50  cents  per  pound 
per  year  on  stocks.  .  .  ."  Upon  release  of  the  special 
stocks,  exporting  members  "shall  repay  to  the  Fund 
the  amount  of  any  loans"  within  90  days  of  such 
release. 

The  Fund  shall  be  financed  by  "a  contribu- 
tion. .  .on  free  market  sugar  exported  from,  or 
imported  into,  the  customs  territory  of  Members." 
(The  Council  may  also  vote  to  provide  financing  for 


the  Fund  through  borrowing  from  various  sources.) 
The  contribution  rate  shall  not  exceed  0.33  cents  per 
pound  of  raw  sugar,  tel  quel,  and  initially  was 
established  at  0.28  cents  per  pound.  Under  most 
circumstances,  "No  Member  shall  permit  the  import 
of  free  market  sugar.  .  .unless  such  sugar  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  certificate.  .  .to  the  effect  that  the  appropri- 
ate contribution  has  been  paid  to  the  Fund."  Like- 
wise, exports  "not  demonstrably  destined  for  import 
by  Members"  must  be  covered  by  a  certificate  before 
leaving  the  exporter's  territory. 

Members  agree  to  a  number  of  other  obligations 
and  undertakings  (Articles  56-60).  One  of  these  is 
that  imports  from  nonmembers,  as  a  group,  will  be 
restricted  to  55  percent  (when  the  world  price  of 
sugar  is  below  1 1  cents  per  pound)  or  75  percent 
(when  price  is  between  11  and  21  cents)  of  the 
average  amount  imported  from  those  countries  during 
1973-76,  excluding  the  year  of  lowest  imports. 

Article  61  establishes  the  procedure  for  determin- 
ing the  ISA  daily  sugar  price.  This  price  is  to  be  (a) 
the  average  of  the  spot  price  under  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  Sugar  Contrct  No.  1 1  and 
the  London  Sugar  Market  daily  price  for  Contract 
No.  2,  after  conversion  of  the  latter  to  United  States 
cents  per  pound  free  on  board  and  stowed  Caribbean 
port.  .  ."  or  (b)  the  lower  of  the  two  prices.  .  .Plus  five 
points,  if  the  difference  between  the  two  prices  is 
more  than  ten  points."  If  either  of  the  two  prices  is 
not  available  or  not  deemed  to  be  representative,  the 
Council  may  decide  to  use  other  criteria.  The  price 
levels  in  the  Agreement  may  be  adjusted  as  deemed 
"necessary  to  maintain  the  objectives  of  this  Agree- 
ment, provided  that  the  differences  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  shall  remain  10  cents 
per  pound."  (Article  69). 

"Members  shall  ensure  that  fair  labor  standards  are 
maintained  in  their  respective  sugar  industries"  (Arti- 
cle 63).  Likewise,  "Members  recognize  that  subsidies 
on  the  production  or  marketing  of  sugar.  .  .may 
endanger  the.  .  .Agreement"  (Article  64).  Further, 
"Each  Member  shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems 
appropriate  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
sugar.  .  ."  (Article  65). 

Provisions  (Articles  66-68)  are  made  for  submis- 
sion by  Members  and  collection  by  the  ISO  of  various 
data  on  sugar,  as  well  as  an  annual  review  of  the 
Agreement's  operation.  Under  Article  69,  members 
may,  upon  affirmative  vote  by  the  Council,  be 
relieved  of  an  obligation  under  the  Agreement. 

Status 

The  ISA  entered  into  force,  on  a  provisional  basis, 
on    January    1,    1978.    By   that  date,  the   following 


nations  had  signed  the  Agreement  and,  as  indicated, 
fully  ratified  it  (R)  or  notified  of  their  intention  to 
apply  it  on  a  provisional  basis  (N): 


Exporting  Countries 


Argentina 

(N) 

Australia 

(N) 

Barbados 

(R) 

Belize 

(N)1 

Brazil 

(N) 

Costa  Rica 

(N) 

Cuba 

(R) 

El  Salvador 

(N) 

Fiji 

(R) 

Guatemala 

(N) 

Honduras 

(R)2 

Hungary 

(N) 

India 

(N) 

Jamaica 

(N) 

Madagascar 

3 

Mauritius 

4 

Nicaragua 

(N) 

Panama 

(N) 

Peru 

(R) 

St  Kitts-Nevis- 

Anguilla 

(N)1 

South  Africa 

(R) 

Swaziland 

(R) 

Thailand 

(N) 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

(R) 

Venezuela 

(N) 

Importing  Countries 


Canada 

(R) 

Egypt 

(N) 

Finland 

(N) 

Japan 

(N) 

New  Zealand 

(R) 

Rep.  of  Korea 

(N) 

Soviet  Union 

4 

Sweden 

(N) 

United  States 

(N) 

By  the  United  Kingdom. 
2  Deposited  on  January  3,  1978. 

Approval,  equivalent  to  ratification. 
4  Acceptance  equivalent  to  ratification. 


Ecuador 

(R) 

Indonesia 

(N) 

Malawi 

i 

Mexico 

(N) 

Mozambique 

(N) 

Paraguay 

(N) 

Philippines 

(R) 

Uganda 

(R) 

Importers 

Portugal 

(N) 

Singapore 

(R) 

Acceptance  equivalent  to  ratification. 


In  late  February  the  Dominican  Republic  applied 
for  membership.  The  only  major  sugar  trader  still 
outside  of  the  Agreement  is  the  European  Commu- 
nity; the  EC  may  negotiate  its  accession  during 
mid-1978. 

The  International  Sugar  Council  held  its  first 
meeting  under  the  1977  ISA  in  London,  January 
16-24.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  administrative 
decisions,  the  Council  approved  some  of  the  draft 
rules  necessary  to  operate  the  Agreement.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  net  import  requirements  of  the  free 
market  (15,515  thousand  tons)  in  1978  was  adopted. 
Based  on  projected  shipments  other  than  those  under 
quota,  the  global  quota  for  1978  was  set  at 
10,715,000  tons.4 

As  stated  in  a  press  release  after  the  meeting, 
".  .  .the  Council  noted  that  the  total  of  quotas  in 
effect  of  Members.  .  .at  85  percent  of  their  respective 
basic  export  tonnages,  together  with  likely  exports 
by.  .  .Members  (with  export  entitlements),  would 
amount  to"  12,121,000  tons.  The  pressrelease  went 
on  to  indicate  that  if  market  prices  continued  below 
1 1  cents  per  pound  through  mid-April,  a  further 
reduction  in  the  BETs  will  take  place  and  the  amount 
of  sugar  exported  under  the  Agreement  would  total 
11,775,000  tons.  Indications  of  individual  country 
export  quotas  at  the  various  percentages  of  BETs  are 
provided  in  columns  2  and  3,  Table  A. 

The  next  session  of  the  Council  is  scheduled  for 
May  9-19.  In  the  meantime  work  will  be  undertaken 
to  complete  a  preliminary  set  of  rules. 


As  of  the  end  of  1977  a  number  of  other  countries 
had  only  signed  the  ISA;  by  the  end  of  January  the 
following  had  taken  further  action  to  become  Mem- 
bers: 


This  figure  does  not  include  several  countries,  especially 
the  Dominican  Republic,  which  were  not  Members  at  the 
time. 


U.S.  Position 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  ISA,  having 
signed  the  Agreement  on  December  9,  1977  and 
deposited  a  notification  of  provisional  application  on 
December  28.  The  notification  provides  that  this 
country  will  apply  the  ISA  provisionally  within  the 
limitations  of  national  legislation  and  budgetary 
process. 

In  late  January  1978,  President  Carter  submitted 
the    Agreement    to    the    Senate   for   its   advice   and 


consent  to  ratification;  the  ISA  is  considered  a  treaty. 
Senator  Frank  Church,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee responsible  for  ISA,  held  a  public  hearing  on  the 
Agreement  in  Burley,  Idaho,  February  15,  1978. 
Further  hearings  are  to  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date. 
The  United  States  took  an  active  part  in  the 
January  International  Sugar  Council  meeting.  How- 
ever, until  ratification  and  passage  of  implementing 
legislation,  the  United  States  cannot  fulfill  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement. 
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CENTRIFUGAL  SUGARIRAW  VALUE)  PRODUCTION  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES    -  AVERAGE  1968/  69  -197i  /T3i  ANNUAL  1973/7*  -1977/ 78  - 

(IN  THOUSANOS  OF  METRIC  TONS) 


REGION  ANO  COUNTRY 


AVERAGE       : 
1968/69-1972/73   :  1973/74 


197A/75 


1975/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 


NORTH  AMERICAI 

BARBADOS 

BELIZE 

CANADA 

COSTA  RICA 

CUBA 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

EL  SALVADOR 

3UA0EL0UPE 

3UATEMALA 

HAITI 

HONDURAS 

JAMAICA, 

MARTINIQUE .#  .. 

MEXICO 

NICARAGUA 

PANAMA 

ST  KITTS 

TRINIDAD-TOBAGO 

US-C0NTINENT4UIBEET) 

US-CONTINENT  ALU  CANE) 

US-HAN All 

US-PUERTO  RICO 

TOTAL 

SOUTH  AMERICAI 

ARGENTINA 

BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

CHILE 

COLOMBIA 

ECUADOR 

GUYANA 

PARAGUAY... 

PERU 

SURINAM , 

URUGUAY 

VENEZUELA 

TOTAL 

WESTERN  EUROPEI 

ECI 

8ELGIUM-LUKEM30URG 

DENMARK , 

FRANCE 

GERMANY!  FEDERAL  REP.  OF.. 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 

UNITED  KIN300M. 

TOTAL  EC 

AUSTRIA 

FINLAND 

GREECE 

P0RTU3ALIAZ0RES  S,  MADEIRA) 

SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

Switzerland 

TOTAL 

EASTERN  EUROPEI 

ALBANIA , 

BULGARIA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REP 

HUNGARY 

POLAND 

ROMANIA 

YUGOSLAVIA 

TOTAL 

TOTAL    EUROPE 

TOTAL    SOVIET  UNION 

AFRICAI 

ANGOLA 

EGYPT 

ETHIOPIA 

KENYA 

MADAGASCAR 

MAURITIUS 

MOROCCO 

MOZAMBIQUE 

REUNION 

RHODESIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

SWAZILAND 

TANZANIA 


133 

66 

132 

158 

5.986 

1.049 

152 

132 

213 

62 

56 

376 

26 

2.5*6 

1*9 

82 

27 

220 

3.170 

1.15* 

1.066 

329 


110 

90 

11* 

16* 

5.800 

1.194 

232 

97 
325 

65 

73 
383 

1* 

2.805 

160 

108 

27 

187 

2.918 

1.253 

9** 

263 


17,326 


98 

8* 

93 

177 

6,300 

1,135 

257 

87 

38* 

58 

76 

366 

16 

2,696 

196 

132 

26 

162 

2,6*5 

1,33* 

1.00* 

271 


IT, 597 


10* 

63 

1*1 

17* 

6,200 

1,2*9 

261 

96 

529 

5* 

91 

366 

1* 

2,698 

2*6 

1*2 

35 

20* 

3,6*6 

1,657 

953 

279 


1.015 

110 

5,176 

182 

733 

231 

330 

51 

836 

13 

68 

*6* 


9,208 


692 

316 
2.792 
2.1*7 

162 
1.273 

763 
1.002 


9,1*6 


325 
63 

1*2 
26 

853 

2SS 
67 


10.878 


16 
218 
7*3 
561 
35* 
1.656 
*53 
*18 


*.»20 


8,766 


T7 
*T7 
108 
119 
106 
633 
136 
298 
227 
156 
.666 
167 
9* 


1,650 

17* 

6,959 

91 

850 

2*5 

316 

73 

1.020 

10 

10* 

526 


1.532 

207 

T,*00 

21T 

908 

268 

305 

81 

990 

10 

112 

530 


1.3*9 

286 

6.200 

315 

965 

28T 

338 

52 

956 

10 

9* 

462 


12.019 


12.560 


11,31* 


785 

367 
3,255 
2.500 

189 
1.156 

832 
1.0*7 


618 

♦  15 

2.9*8 

2,438 

1*3 

1.010 

778 

618 


722 

*22 

3.239 

2.5*0 
199 

1.402 
91* 
697 


10.131 


8.968 


10,135 


370 
85 

161 
33 

80* 

26* 
78 


397 
76 

187 
2* 

598 

305 
72 


512 
77 

307 
25 

93* 

2TT 

65 


10.62T 


19 
265 
810 
T05 
32T 
1.81T 
633 
*83 


20 
235 
850 
TOO 
3*0 
1.55T 
561 
55* 


21 
250 
T50 
650 
350 
1.860 
560 
489 


5,059 


*,81T 


4,030 


16,985 


15,4** 


IT, 262 


T.T30 


T.700 


70 
6*9 
150 
171 
115 
697 
2*6 
390 
251 
2*8 
.731 
190 
110 


80 
5*0 
160 
177 
112 
696 
290 
♦  00 
239 
250 
,883 
200 
96 


120 

98 

165 

195 

6.100 

1.252 

286 

91 

501 

48 

107 

296 

1* 

2.697 

22* 

181 

*2 

173 

3.53* 

1.519 

937 

2*3 


18.823 


107 

100 

118 

213 

6.000 

1.360 

295 

97 

511 

50 

ISO 

325 

16 

2.900 

2*6 

227 

36 

200 

3.05* 

l.*37 

953 

227 


18,622 


1,562 
267 

7,500 
310 
882 
29* 
332 
56 
910 
10 
125 
**3 


12.691 


719 

*16 

2.968 

2. 73* 

205 

1.T50 

9*5 

T55 


10»*92 


391 
85 

386 

30 

1.445 

302 
83 


13.21* 


22 

285 
TOO 
600 
400 
l.TTO 
800 
TOT 


5.28* 


7.350 


1.600 

280 

8.600 

130 

870 

351 

300 

70 

960 

10 

123 

428 

13,722 


665 

554 
4.257 
3.000 

20* 
1.337 

90* 
1.033 


11.954 


435 
90 

295 

60 

1.305 

340 
87 


14,566 


21 
275 
800 
750 
425 
1.890 
725 
750 


5,636 


20,202 


60 

50 

60 

620 

663 

665 

165 

180 

150 

172 

175 

195 

11* 

107 

110 

♦  96 

731 

705 

350 

337 

251 

216 

200 

260 

2*6 

260 

265 

265 

2*0 

230 

883 

2.0*2 

2.1*1 

213 

209 

225 

96 

115 

120 

--Continued — 
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CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  (RAW  VALUE):   STOCKS  BEGINNING  OF  GRINDING  SEASON  IN  1(6  COUNTRIES 

SEASON  1973/71*  -  1977/78 

(In  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


Continent  and  Country 


Date  1/ 


Sugar-making  Season 


1973/71* 


1971* /75 


1975/76 


1976/77 


2/ 
1977/78- 


North  America: 

Canada  

Costa  Rica  

El  Salvador  

Guatemala  

Mexico  

Nicaragua  

U.S.  and  insular  areas  

Caribbean: 

Barbados  

Dominican  Republic  

Haiti  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

Total  

South  America: 

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Guyana 

Peru  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Total  

Europe : 

Austria  

Belgium  

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Greece  

Ireland  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

Yugoslavia  

Total  

Africa: 

Egypt  

Mauritius  

South  Africa,  Republic  of  .  . 

Total  

Asia: 

India  

Iran  

Japan  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Turkey  

Total  

Australia  

Total  of  above  


September  1 
October  1 
November  1 
November  1 
November  1 
January  1 
October  1 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


199 

1.6 

21 

10 

326 

It 

1,135 


h 
1.5 

3 
1)2 

1 


153 
30 
22 
27 

27 1* 
1 

l.ooU 


6 

29 


16 
2 


167 
8 

14 
14 

51*7 

8 

2, lilt  It 


lit 
280 

7 
18 

9 


1,570 


3.510 


__,::-''_ 


2j7>1 


2,018 


117 

15 

9 

77 

61(2 

6 

2,399 


15 

300 

7 

12 
3 


3.602 


1,756 


183 

lit 
8 

62 

282 

30 

2,718 


16 
3U8 

9 
25 

12 


3.707 


June  1 

63 

68 

62 

137 

116 

June  1 

791 

515 

1,591 

1.7U6 

1,286 

April  1 

63 

1.7 

206 

215 

130 

May  1 

30 

35 

1*5 

55 

1*1 

May  1 

It  It 

18 

It 

13 

12 

August  1 

8 

15 

35 

21 

18 

January  1 

60 

67 

110 

86 

160 

October  1 

lt2 

39 

lt9 

70 

109 

September  1 

It  5 

lilt 

91 

123 

21 

1,11*6 

-.i" 

2,193 

2,1*66 

,   ' 

October  1 

60 

51 

75 

68 

173 

October  1 

1*5 

33 

91* 

90 

121. 

October  1 

35 

33 

88 

98 

TU 

August  1 

32 

27 

61* 

82 

us 

October  1 

ll*3 

160 

269 

17U 

259 

October  1 

757 

636 

137 

165 

365 

July  1 

75 

76 

72 

1.2 

132 

October  1 

93 

93 

1*0 

35 

25 

August  1 

357 

2l*l 

500 

337 

509 

October  1 

50 

1(3 

96 

139 

150 

July  1 

101 

99 

163 

136 

118 

August  1 

157 

122 

139 

138 

126 

October  1 

137 

12l* 

32 

21 

51. 

September  1 

629 

500 

208 

139 

251 

September  1 

276 

503 

1*1 

92 

61* 

2,1*72 


November  1 

1*1* 

51* 

12 

70 

11*5 

June  1 

68 

61* 

2lt 

219 

21.6 

May  1 

87 

93 

163 

23>t 

21*0 

199 

211 

199 

523 

631 

November  1 

656 

70l* 

8U3 

737 

818 

October  1 

385 

517 

191 

207 

283 

October  1 

259 

336 

267 

98 

157 

October  1 

152 

522 

lt05 

71*1* 

1,677 

November  1 

118 

322 

15 

31* 

1*12 

August  1 

260 

100 

'106 

79 

78 

1,830 

2,501 

1L827 

1,899 

3,1*25 

June  1 

1*08 

220 

155 

328 

533 

8,366 


8,161 


9,902 


10,57!. 


12,661 


1/     All  stock  carryover  dates,  except  for  January  1  and  April  1,  apply  to  the  first  year  mentioned  at  the  head  of  each  column. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials, 
Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 
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